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pain and shame that it was we Germans who, in our igno- 
rance and blindness, conjured up such unspeakable suf- 
fering. With honesty and earnestness of purpose must 
we — we in other lands sooner than our brothers at 
home — reach recognition of the truth and of right, and 
this insight must point us the way to contribute toward 
making the German name, that we have dishonored, 
again respected. With every means at our command we 
must seek to increase this recognition, and then work 
toward abolishment of the autocratic system by which 
we as slaves have let ourselves be misused. 

The war aims which the President of the American 
Republic announced on the 8th of January, 1918, so 
nearly correspond with those aims toward which we must 
strive that they may so far serve us as guide. Thus we 
desire with our whole hearts the victory of our enemies, 
and regard it as our own — the victory of the German 
people. It shall be our task to win freedom for our 
people, to give them a government chosen by them and 
answerable to them — one that will guarantee to other 
nations respect of treaties and recognition of right — 
for so only can Germany lay claim to be recognized by 
other governments as an equally entitled and worthy 
member of a society of nations. 

The advantages that the new organization of the 
world will bring by removal of the burden of armament 
and other unnecessary expenditures in the two dozen 
sovereign States of Germany will contribute toward ful- 
fillment of the duty which, before all others, rests upon 
us of helping to make good the damages of the war. If 
we thus show our good and honorable intentions, those 
who now as enemies oppose us will be so generous and 
magnanimous as to put from their minds the wrong we 
have done them, and reunite with us in love and friend- 
ship. 

"A free Germany in a free world" shall be our watch- 
word. Eight and truth shall be the laws that direct our 
thoughts and actions, that the old saying may again be 
true, and, without blushing for shame, we can give it to 
our children as their rule in life : 

"Before all else, my child, be frank and true ; 
Ne'er let a He your lips profane! 
From olden times has been 'mongst German folk 
The highest fame, to be faithful and true." 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

... A Mid-European Declaration of Independence 

was signed at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, October 
26th, by the representatives of €5,000,000 Europeans and 
10,000,000 residents of this country, nationals of terri- 
tories up to the present under the rule of the Central 
Powers. The signers were delegates invited to Philadel- 
phia from Washington by the Mayor of Philadelphia, 
forming what was termed a "Democratic Mid-European 
Union." The chairman of the meetings was Dr. T. G. 
Masaryk, leader of the Czechoslovaks, who, as he pre- 
sided, sat in the straightbacked chair of John Hancock. 
The twelve who signed the declaration were Dr. Masaryk, 
for the Czechoslovaks; T. M. Hellinski, for the Poles; 
Dr. Hinco Hincovich, for the Jugoslavs ; Nicholas Segin- 
sky, for the Ukrainians; Gregory Zsatkovitch, for the 



Uhro-Euthenes ; Thomas Narousevitsch, for the Lithuan- 
ians; Capt. Vasile Stocia, for the Eoumanians; Charles 
Tomazullo, for the Italians of the Irredenta; Christos 
Vasilkalki, for the unredeemed Greeks; Christo Dako, 
for the Albanians ; Ittamar Ben Avi, for the Jews of 
Palestine, and Dr. Gregory Pasdemadjian, for the Arme- 
nians. The declaration itself reads: 

"In convention assembled, at Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., United States of America, on Oct. 26, 1918, we, 
representing together more than 50,000,000 people consti- 
tuting a chain of nations lying between the Baltic, the 
Adriatic and the Black Seas, comprising Czechoslovaks, 
Poles, Jugoslavs, Ukrainians, Lithuanians, Rumanians and 
Italian Irredentists, wholly or part subject to alien domin- 
ion, deeply appreciating the aid and assistance given our 
peoples by the government and people of America and of 
the Entente Allies, on behalf of ourselves and our brethren 
at home, do hereby solemnly declare that we place our all — 
peoples and resources — at the disposal of our Allies for use 
against our common enemy. And in order that the whole 
world may know what we deem are the essential and fun- 
damental doctrines which shall be embodied in the consti- 
tutions hereafter adopted by the people of our respective in- 
dependent nations, as well as the purposes which shall 
govern our common and united action, we accept and sub- 
scribe to the following as basic principles for all free 
peoples : 

"1. That all governments derive their just power from 
the consent of the governed. 

"2. That it is the inalienable right of every people to or- 
ganize their own government on such principles and in such 
form as they believe will best promote their welfare, safety 
and happiness. 

"3. That the free and natural development of the ideals 
of any State should be allowed to pursue their normal and 
unhindered course unless such course harms or threatens 
the common interest of all. 

"4. That there should be no secret diplomacy, and all 
proposed treaties and agreements between nations should 
be made public, prior to their adoption and ratification. 

"5. That we believe our peoples, having kindred ideals and 
purposes, should co-ordinate their effort to insure the liber- 
ties of their Individual nations for the furtherance of their 
common welfare, provided such a union contributes to the 
peace and welfare of the world. 

"6. That there should be formed a League of the Na- 
tions of the world in a common and binding agreement for 
genuine and practical co-operation to secure justice and 
therefore peace among nations. 

"In the course of our history, we have been subject to, 
and victims of, aggressive and selfish nations and autocratic 
dynasties, and held in subjection by force of arms. We 
have suffered destruction of our cities, violation of our 
homes and lands, and we have maintained our ideals, only 
by stealth, in spite of the tyranny of our oppressors. 

"We have been deprived of proper representation and fair 
trial ; we have been denied the right of free speech, and the 
right freely to assemble and petition for the redress of our 
grievances; we have been denied free and friendly inter- 
course with our sister States, and our men have been im- 
pressed in, war against their brothers and friends of kindred 
races. 

"The signers of this declaration, and representatives of 
other independent peoples who may subscribe their names 
hereunto, do hereby pledge, on behalf of their respective 
nations, that they will unitedly strive to the end that these 
wrongs shall be righted, that the sufferings of the world 
war shall not have been in vain; and that the principles 
here set forth shall be incorporated in the organic laws of 
whatever governments our respective peoples may here- 
after establish." 

. . . Charges against China made by the British 

Minister to China and presented informally by him to 
the Chinese Foreign Office were published broadcast 
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early in November. They included assertions that 
China had wasted the returned Boxer indemnities, had 
failed to co-operate in the war against the Central 
Powers, appeared to be friendly with the enemy in 
allowing the appointment of a Papal Minister without 
consultation, refused to retire officials supporting the 
Bolsheviki, had not imprisoned intriguing enemy sub- 
jects, and had refused to allow allied consuls to witness 
spy trials. One Washington news correspondent has 
taken the trouble to ascertain to his satisfaction that this 
protest is unwarranted and that its publication just at 
this time is evidently the work of Japan, a Power that 
wishes to furnish warrant by the time the peace confer- 
ence convenes for the illegal retention of Kiao-Chow, 
which China had been forced to let to Germany and 
which naturally would revert to China once Germany 
were dispossessed. In refutation of the above claims, this 
writer asserts "on good authority" that the Allies have 
full knowledge of the use made of the Boxer funds, that 
internal disturbances have necessitated the diversion of 
all China's available military power, that China's 
move for Papal representation was only in imitation of 
Great Britain, France and Belgium and has since been 
abandoned, that six thousand Germans in China have 
been interned, that the only Bolsheviki advance has 
been averted, that every known case of enemy agency 
has been handled alertly, and that no restrictions have 
been made as to spy trials. 

. . . Aid for the Jugoslavs, it is interesting to note, 
is demanded not only by the Slovenes and Croats them- 
selves, but as valiantly by the Serbs and the Czecho- 
slovaks, whom careless opinion might expect to be too 
engaged in regarding their own rights to champion those 
of others. In his recent passage through Italy the 
Serbian Premier, Mr. Pasic, who was entertained by 
both Premier Orlando and Foreign Minister Baron 
Sonnino, made it indubitably clear that "love me, love 
my dog" must be the inevitable consequence of any 
affiliation between Italians and Serbs. Czechoslovak 
and Polish writers, also, have continually stressed the 
fact that their own national hopes rest first upon recog- 
nition and establishment of the Jugoslav nation. Such 
support is doing much apparently to overcome the preju- 
dices that the Southern Slavs themselves have in con- 
siderable measure aroused in such instances as the vio- 
lent attack of Dr. Hincovic in Philadelphia upon 
Italian policies, and the cries of "Dantzig to Trieste !" 
and "Viva Slav Trieste !" heard at the recent conference 
at Laibach. To cover the latter (to Italians) objection- 
able outcries, the Polish National Committee in Rome 
has taken the trouble to explain that "Dantzig to 
Trieste" implies only a solid barrier of free and allied 
nationalities to oppose Teutonic schemes in the Near 
East. 

... An American Czechoslovak Board, with offices 
in Chicago, has recently been organized through the 
instrumentality of Vojta Benes, who comes to America 
an escaped member of the Austrian Army. The Board 
he has formed in connection with eighty other repre- 
sentatives of the Czechoslovaks in this country. Prof. 
Bohumil Simek, of the University of Iowa, is president 
of the Board, which controls four departments of work. 



Of these, one in charge of political matters is directed by 
Dr. J. F. Smetana, of Chicago, and will be located in 
Washington, where among other matters it will pub- 
lish the Czechoslovak Review, formerly The Bohemian 
Review. A military department is in charge of Joseph 
Kopecky, former Austro-Hungarian consul in New York 
City, where its offices will be. The original purpose of 
this department was to recruit Czechoslovaks for ser- 
vice in France. A relief department and an educa- 
tional department complete the Board's immediate pro- 
gram. The latter will be directed by Prof. Jaroslav J. 
Zmarhall, of Chicago. 

. . . The casualties of the American military and 
naval forces from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 
according to the official statement of General Peyton 
C. March, have been as follows : 

Killed and died from wounds 36,154 

Died from disease 14,811 

Died from causes not classified 2,204 

Wounded 179,625 

Taken prisoners 2,163 

Missing 1,160 



Total 236,117 

This is a larger total than the public had been led to 
believe was coming, but it reflects no doubt the severity 
of the long struggle involved in the capture of the 
Argonne Forest just before the armistice was announced ; 
and it also discloses the mortality costs of the "influ- 
enza," as it raged both in home camps and on foreign 
soil among American combatants. 

The figures are worth comparing alongside those 
of the British Government issued in 1915, giving the 
cost of one year of war to the Powers that first engaged 
Germany. They are as follows: 

Prisoners 
Killed. Wounded. and Total, 

missing. 

France 400,000 

Russia 733,000 

Austria 341,000 

Belgium 47,000 

Serbia 64,000 

Turkey 45,000 

Japan 300 

What the total casualties of the war for all combat- 
ants have been it is only possible now to give approxi- 
mately, and the estimates vary, as was to be expected. 

The British official declaration in the House of 
Commons, covering British losses, made a few days after 
the armistice was signed, was: 658,665 dead, 2,032,122 
wounded, and 359,145 either prisoners or missing. 
This estimate includes the Empire. Germany's losses, 
according to the Vorwarts, have been 1,580,000 dead, 
4,000,000 wounded, 490,000 taken prisoners, and 260,- 
000 unaccounted for. Russia, it is agreed by most 
authorities, had not less than 6,000,000 casualties while 
fighting with the Allies against Germany and her 
associates, and of these 2,000,000, it is believed, died. 
What the casualties have been since her civil war came 
who knows? France, it is said, has lost not less than 
1,250,000 dead and Italy 500,000. Austria-Hungary 
has lost at least 1,000,000 dead and Turkey 300,000. 
Adding the smaller nations engaged and their costs in 
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lives, the total, according to the N. Y. Evening Post, for 
all belligerents has not been less than 7,850,000. 

... The armistice accepted by Turkey has been 
made public by Sir Eobert Cecil, British Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs as follows : 

1. The opening of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus and 
access to the Black Sea. Allied occupation of the Dar- 
danelles and Bosphorus forts. 

2. The positions of all mine fields, torpedo tubes and 
other obstructions in Turkish waters to be indicated, and 
assistance given to sweep or remove them, as may be re- 
quired. 

3. All available Information concerning mines in the 
Black Sea is to be communicated. 

4. All allied prisoners of war and Armenian interned 
persons and prisoners are to be collected in Constantinople 
and handed over unconditionally to the- Allies. 

5. Immediate demobilization of the Turkish army, except 
such troops as are required for surveillance on the frontiers 
and for the maintenance of internal order. The number 
of effectives and their disposition to be determined later 
by the Allies after consultation with the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 

6. The surrender of all war vessels in Turkish waters or 
waters occupied by Turkey. These ships will be interned 
in such Turkish port or ports as may be directed, except 
such small vessels as are required for police and similar 
purposes in Turkish territorial waters. 

7. The Allies to have the right to occupy any strategic 
points in the event of any situation arising which threatens 
the security of the Allies. . 

8. Free use by Allied ships of all ports and anchorages 
now in Turkish occupation, and denial of their use by the 
enemy. Similar conditions are to apply to Turkish mer- 
cantile shipping in Turkish waters for the purposes of 
trade and the demobilization of the army. 

9. Allied occupation of the Taurus tunnel system. 

10. Immediate withdrawal of Turkish troops from north- 
ern Persia and behind the pre-war frontier already has been 
ordered and will be carried out. 

11. A part of Transcaucasia already has been ordered 
to be evacuated by Turkish troops. The remainder to be 
evacuated if required by the Allies after they have studied 
the situation. 

12. Wireless, telegraph and cable stations to be con- 
trolled by the Allies. Turkish government messages to be 
excepted. 

13. Prohibition against the destruction of any naval, mili- 
tary or commercial materiel. 

14. Facilities are to be given for the purchase of coal, 
oil, fuel and naval materiel from Turkish sources, after the 
requirements of the country have been met. None of the 
above materiels is to be exported. 

15. The surrender of all Turkish officers in Tripolitanla 
and Cyrenaica to the nearest Italian garrison. Turkey 
agrees to stop supplies and communications with these of- 
ficers if they do not obey the order to surrender. 

16. The surrender of all garrisons in Hedjaz, Assir, Ye- 
men, Syria, and Mesopotamia to the nearest Allied com- 
mander and withdrawal of Turkish troops from Cilicia, ex- 
cept those necessary to maintain order, as will be deter- 
mined under class 6. 

17. The use of all ships and repair facilities, with all 
Turkish ports and arsenals. 

18. The surrender of all ports occupied in Tripolitanla 
and Cyrenaica, including Misurata, to the nearest Allied 
garrison. 

19. All Germans and Austrians, naval, military or civilian, 
to be evacuated within one month from Turkish dominions, 
and those in remote districts as soon after that time as may 
be possible. 

20. Compliance with such orders as may be conveyed for 
the disposal of equipment, arms and ammunition, includ- 
ing the transport of that portion of the Turkish Army 
which is demobilized under clause 5. 

21. An Allied representative to be attached to the Turkish 



Ministry of Supplies in order to safeguard Allied interests. 
This representative to be furnished with all aid necessary 
for this purpose. 

22. Turkish prisoners are to be kept at the disposal of 
the Allied Powers. The release of Turkish civilian prison- 
ers and prisoners over military age is to be considered. 

23. An obligation on the part of Turkey to cease all rela- 
tions with the Central Powers. 

24. In case of disorder in the six Armenian vilayets the 
Allies reserve to themselves the right to occupy any part of 
them. 

25. Hostilities between the Allies and Turkey shall cease 
from noon, local time, Thursday, the thirty-first of October, 
1918. 

. . . Revising the Treaty of London is one of the 

prime duties of a victorious Italy, according to a recent 
article in Unita on "Old Treaties and a New Situation." 
The old notion that the sacrifices of war could be com- 
pensated for only by territorial gain must give way to the 
new conception that these sacrifices could only be paid 
for by the securing, to the best of the world's ability, of 
a just and lasting peace. "Sacred egoism" had been the 
fault of all the Allies, to a great measure ; but Italy's not 
very creditable variation from the general attitude had 
previously been that, whereas they intended to recoup 
from enemy territory, Italy's plans threatened the 
possessions of such friends and allies as the Greeks and 
the Slavs. Italy's basic aims, of security to the north 
and on the Adriatic, were certainly worthy. The means 
to the end, only, were objectionable. If she adopted 
the new diplomacy, none could assail her; as, for 
example, if she were to give up the idea of seizing 
Liburnia in order to defend the commerce of Trieste, 
and if she were to give up Liburnia but secure interna- 
tional guarantees protecting this interest, she would be 
beyond reproach. Similarly, the Dalmatian coast might 
be neutralized, insuring Italy a far better protection than 
its possession would secure. The Dodecanese might 
be traded with Greece for Southern Albania, and 
Serbia might well release Northern Dalmatia to Italy 
once her recompense were clear. To acccomplish this 
equitable arrangement in any modified form, common 
action among the democratic forces of Europe is neces- 
sary, the writer urges. A sort of Wilson Party should 
be formed in Europe, or at least in France and Italy. 
President Wilson should indeed be looked upon as the 
"Minister for Foreign Affairs of International De- 
mocracy." 

. . . League of Nations Department. Lord Robert 
Cecil, who recently retired from the office of Under Sec- 
retary of State in the British Coalition Ministry, owing, 
as he said, to a difference of opinion with the Premier 
over Welsh Disestablishment, is to have charge of the 
"League of Nations Department" of the British Govern- 
ment's staff at the Peace Conference in Paris. He can 
hardly be said to represent progressive British opinions 
with respect to non-military modes of dealing with inter- 
national difficulties. The chief significance of the ap- 
pointment is the recognition it implies on the part of the 
British Government of the importance of the subject at 
this critical hour in history. Lord Cecil, undoubtedly, 
will have a corps of aides especially conversant with the 
history of international relations, making steadily toward 
a federalized union of States, men fully competent to 
aid the British Government. 



